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|had to saytothem. So I spoke to them, and to 
| the older people too, and told them how Sarah | 
| died, and that if they would die as Sarah died, | 


Saviour that Sarah loved. And when I told them | 
how she died, there were many fathers there, and | 
many mothers, and many children too, who wept. | 
After prayer, the people carried her cold body to 
the grave, and there, I suppose it will lie, till you 
and I, and all the people now inthe world, ‘are 











LITTLE SARAH. . 

Letters to Little Children; or the history of Little Sarah. 
Written for the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 
and revised by the Committee for Publication. So 

at the Depository, No. 24 Cornhill, Boston. 

{Exrracrt.] 

As I was standing by her, I saw she kept put- 
ting her hand upto her head on account of the 
pains that darted through it. Said I, ‘‘Sarah, you 
have agreat deal of pain?” ‘‘Ovyes.” ‘‘ Well, 
when you are lying here and have so much pain, 
does it not make you feel happy to think of your 
dear Saviour?” ‘‘ O yes tt docs,” she said; and 
then added with great feeling, ‘‘ Can’t I go and 
be with him?” 

After she had said a few more things, which I 
cannot now remember, her uncle asked her if she 
would not like to have me pray with her. ‘‘O 
yes,” said she, ‘*I should—do make haste.” I 
teld her to wait a moment, till the other people in 
the house were called in. When they had all 
come in, I said, ‘‘ We will praynow.” ‘‘Odo,” 
said she. Sol closed my eyes and began, but 
she broke in upon me at once, and said, ‘‘ Give 
me your hand.” I gave it to her, and she took 
it in her’s, and held it till I had done; and when 
Ihad done, ‘‘O,” said she, ‘“‘ that was a good 
prayer,’”—meaning I suppose, that it made her 
feel very happy. After prayer, I bid her good 
bye, and told her I hoped I should see her in 
heaven, if I did not see her any more in this 
world. It was avery affecting scene, I assure 
you, When we saw how much pain she was in, 
and then heard her talk, it made usall weep. After 
this, I said a few words to her dear parents, and 
went away. 

I was gone out of town fora few days, and 
when I came back, little Sarah was dead, and they 
had sent for me to attend her funeral. 

I went. The house was full of people—old 
and young, and little children. Many little child- 
ren were there, just about as old as Sarah, who 
used to go to the Sabbath school with her. They 
were alive, but little Sarah was dead, and laid in 
the narrow coffin, and they had come to see her 


dead and laid inthe grave too. And it will pro- 
bably lie there longer than that—even till the last 
trumpet sounds. Then, as you know, all that are 
in their graves will come forth, and among the 
rest, little Sarah, and you, and I, and all those 
little children that were at Sarah’s funeral, and all 
the grown people that were there too. 














NARRATIVE. 


THE SWISS HERD’S BOY. 
A Traveller’s Tale, from “ The Sower,” a French Peri sdical. 
We had quitted Chamouny in the morning; it 
was now eight in the evening, and we had slowly 
climbed the steps that are cut in the rocks, from 
Notre-Dame-de-\a-George to the foot of the Col 











They had come too, to hear what the minister | 
| that Sarah, and many of them, loved so much, | 


| 








du Bonhomme. After having traversed the smil- 
ing valley of Condamine, we had gradually left 
every habitation behind us, and all the trees and 
verdure, and at length we perceived the solitary 
i Van- where wer 
fie night,” We looked ‘zound ‘with joy, at the 
striking view which nature presented on every 
side. On our left hand, amass of ice had stopped 
in descending from the highest summits; before 
us, we saw nothing but immense piles of rocks, 








of a convulsion, sides of naked mountains, whieh 
offered the strangest shapes, and a wood of fir- 
trees, agitated by the wind; behind us we left the 
| steep and winding road which we had lately as- 
cended, the entrance of which we could still dis- 
eern; lastly, at our right was the little cabin, fixed 
against a rock, and on which our eyes rested, as 
on a place of refuge, in the midst of this dreary 
and icy scene. 

Our little company was composed of four per- 
sons united by the bonds of friendship and of 
faith. We took a lively interest in all the beau- 
ties which met our sight, and in regarding them, 
we were happy to think, that each of us discover- 
ed there the powerful hand of Him who created 
all things, and could see him as the eternal, the 
mighty, the wonderful, the awful, and also as the 
God of mercies, the Redeemer, the Saviour. For 
several days, we had visited together, the most 
charming spots, and we had always found, that af- 
ter having admired God in his works, it was infi- 
nitely more sweet and precious to us to seek him 
in his Word, where he reveals himself in ways a 
thousand times more affecting than in nature.— 
When we halted, we delighted to sing the praises 
of our Father. Our guides drew near to listen, 
and sometimes they said in their homely speech, 
that they liked our singing. During our short 
stoppages, we often began some good and serious 
talk with them, which we afterwards continued, 
while we rode onour mules. They seemed tosay, 
‘these are singular people, but they look as if they 


were happy.’ ? 
After having rested a little in the hut, we were 

















i i the last hours of the day, 
for the last time, and to see the people carry her desirous of profiting by the y 


away, and lay her in the cold grave. 


to admire the wild and 


igantic scene which 
expanded itself around. 


he sun was set. A 





exceeding each other in size and heiglit, traces | 


thin vapour formed a veil over every object. The 
forest of firs wasno more distinct than asa dark heap 
in the midst of snows. Every rock, every peak 
ap wn to assume a more threatening attitude, 

e heard nothing but the sound of the torrent, 


they must live as Sarah lived, and love the same (the Nan-Bourant) which gives its name to the 


hut, and the bells of some goats which a young 
herds-boy was conducting to their stable. He was 
a youth of twelve years old, with an intelligent 
look. He stopped near us, looked at us with a 
curiosty that had nothing strange about it. We . 
made him a friendly sign, and he approached us. 
I asked if he was tired with hisday’s work. ‘ Oh 
yes,’ he said, ‘this troublesome goat has given me 
a deal todo. She fled up there, as high as that, 
(shewing us a height at some distance) and I have 
been obliged to climb after her, to fetch her back.’ 
* You have acted like the good Shepherd: do you 
know who is the good Shepherd?’ ‘It is Jesus 
Christ,’ he replied, without hesitation. ‘Do you 
know how to read, my dear young child?’ ‘Yes, 
sir.’ ‘ Well then, I will give youn a little book, in 
which you will finda great many excellent things.’ 
I then took out of my pocket a little book, entitled, 
Poor Joseru. (Paris Religious Tract society, No. 
10.) ‘My name is Joseph too,’ said the herds- 
boy, as he looked at the firstleaf. ‘ Wellthen, my 
friend, I hope you will be like the person you read 
about here. Come read me the beginning of the 


| history, sinceit is still light enough.’ When Joseph 


came to the passage of the Bible which is intro- 
duced, ‘‘ This is a faithful saying asd worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus for gyimda the anol d to 
save sinners, vj whom 1am c if, I stopped him 


and asked him if he understood what he had been 
reading. At first he hung down his head without 
answering and then said in an under tone, ‘1 know 
very well what sinis.’ ‘And who hastold you any 
thing about it? who has told you there isany such 
thing?’ ‘Ah, it is my own heart that told me so; 
it has told me a hundred times that I do evil, and 
loveevil.’ ‘ Thatis what Joseph in the book knew 
well also; but then he knew the remedy for this 
evil. Do you knowitas hedid?’ The boy point- 
ed out with his finger the name of Jesus Christ, 
and read over these words slowly again; ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners.”’ ‘ And 
how are you to know this tobetrue?’ ‘ But, sir,’ 
answered the child with surprise, ‘God has said so.’ 
We looked at each other, admiring the artless faith 
ofthe young herds-boy, and after a moment’s pause 
I observed, ‘ You are happy in believing what God 
has said.’ ‘Sir, this is not the first time 1 have 
heard such things spoken and know they are true. 
We have our curate down there inthe valley, who 
often tells me what you have just been saying.’ 
‘ God be blest, my child. Do not forget that there 
is evil, and a great deal of it in your heart, but 
there is a mighty physician who knows how to cure 
all evils, and that physician is Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, God blessed forever. Dear child, we 
shall probably never see each other again on earth. 
You will remain among these mountains, and we 
set off at day-brenk to make our way over them, 
and soon we shall bid them farewell. But I 
will leave you a remembrance; I will give you a 
treasure which will serve for ‘‘ a light to your ct: 
and a lamp to your path.” See, here is a New 
Testament, my dear friend; this is the word of 
God; it contains the glad tidings, and it will be 
your delight, if you examine it sincerely, and if 
you receive all the truths it contains as if God 
were speaking them to you himself. May it be 
blest to you and to many others, and may we one 
day meet again before the throne of the Lord, and 











praise him together eternally.’ 
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The herds-boy received the gospel with respect. 
He seemed affected by my last words, ard e 
near us, as if it required an effort to leave us. It 
was time to return. The air had become keen, 
night was coming on, and we bade adieu to the 
young goat-herd. The simple meeting, and these 
few words exchanged with a poor boy, left on us 
a sweet and solemn impression, and a sensation of 
that joyful hope which one occasionally experien- 
ces, when one has been enabled to sow some seed 
of the word of life. We know that wherever it 
falls, even upon a rock, if God blesses it, it will 
bear fruit, and we intrust itto him. Thus it is 
that the most trifling circumstances, when they are 
enlivened by the expectation of what God may do 
with them, assume a peculiar character, which gives 
them an importance and a charm. ‘ 

We passed a quiet night in our little cabin, sha- 
ken as it was by the winds. It consisted of only 
two rooms, a kitchen and a goat-house; and the 
partition was so thin, that beasts and men might 
have thought themselves lodged together. Our 
guides awoke us at day-break. e had a long 
journey before us, for we wanted to reach Cour- 
mayeur that evening, and we prepared for our de- 
parture without loss of time. The sky was clear, 
and the air sharp; the first rays of the sun were 
enlightening the tops of the mountains, while all 
beside was still in the shade. The scene was as 
calm and grand as on the preceding evening. In 
this desert place, the return of day brought with 
it no noise, or mark of animation. As before, we 
heard only the torrent and the bells of our young 
herds-boy’s goats; for ke had led them out of the 
stable, and there he stood, with his eyes fixed up- 
on us, saluting us with his hand, and watching our 
departure. We cried out adieu to him, and I ad- 
ded, ‘Remember us." He answered me with a mo- 
tion of his head. We set forward, and for a long 
time we could see the little goat-herd in the same 
place, following us with his eyes; at lengththe road 


turned, and we saw him nomore. I retraced some 
steps wb MWaKeC UNG unre “M2-— 11, ental. tin 


yr cian 
returned again and again, and then I rejoined my 
companion. As we proceeded I thought on his 
juvenile faith, which the reading of the word of 
God would doubtless enlarge andstrengthen. Isaid 
to myself, this poor child, destined as he is to live 
among these mountains, almost always alone, far 
from the corruption of towns and their tempta- 
tions, needs as much as myself to know and believe 
that Jesus is ‘the way, the truth, and the life,’ and the 
faith, which is my compass in the midst of a more 
stormy and rocky sea, is still indispensible as a 
guide to him, who has above all things to fear and 
to contend with his own heart. I seemed never 
to have better understood, that the gospel addres- 
ses itself to all, andthat, be a man’s situation what 
it may, he is in want of these glad tidings. M. 
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THENURSERY.  _ 


{Transiated from the French, for the Youth's Companion.] 
THE DANGER OF BAD HABITS, 

A DiALOoGUE BETWEEN MapAME pe Sr. Cyr, anv 

HER DavenTeR Juuia. 

Julia. 

draw as well as Miss Verneuil! 

to draw a pretty landscape for her. 


Mad. But though you cannot yet draw, my 
dear Julia, there are other things which you 
can undertake.—For instance—why do you not 
make a house-wife out of that piece of pink satin 
You might em- 


which your cousin gave you? 


own ability so much, for this prevents success. 


O mamma, how I wish that I could 
I should so love 






To be sure, if you allow yourself to work at your 
housewife with as much negligence as at the mus- 
lin apron which you embroidered for your doll 
the other day, I should not expect a great degree 
of perfection in the work. If you should go ona 
little farther in that way, you would soon forget all 
that you know. 

Julia. O mamma, I beg you will not judge me 
by that; I can do much better. But it was only 
for my doll, and I thought it was not worth while 
to exercise all my skill, as the matter was not of 
much importance. . 
Mad. Whatdoyou mean, my dear? It seems 
to me that every thing is of importance enough to 
require to bewelldone. Suppose that your frocks 
were made so carelessly as not to fit you; to be 
sure it would be of no great consequence, since 
they are designed only to cover you and protect 
you from the injuries of the weather. But would 
not this defeet prove that they were made by a bad 
workman ? 

Julia. Yes, mamma, certainly. 

Mad. What do you wish people to think then 
of your doll’s apron. I confess that I should be 
not a little ashamed to have my friends see this 
elegant piece of work—I should be afraid they 
would think that I was ignorant myself how it 
ought to be done, since I have suffered you to do 
it in this manner. 

Julia. Well, mamma, I will take care that no- 
body shall see it. 

Mad. But my dear child, if no one should see 
it, you would be acquiring a bad habit. The only 
way to arrive at perfection in any thing, is to give 
to it all the care of which one is capable; and 
never to indulge in negligence under the frivolous 
pretext that the work is of little importance.—It is 
by thus accustoming ourselves to labor with care, 
that we acquire the power of performing a piece 
of work well, in as short atime as we could 


have done it ill. 
Tuli Doty wenemn, 9 AnW es Avoccoe ought not 


to have as much pains taken with them, as those 
of a grown person. If you had to hem a dish- 


it were a pair of ruffles for papa. 
Mad. No, certainly not, my dear child. But 
though I should not place my stitches as close 
together for the towel as for the ruffles, I should 
not wish them to be farther apart than is suitable; I 
should endeavor to render my work neat and strong. 


ever so little consequence, I should be unwilling 
to do it negligently, for fear of acquiring a habit 
of which J might not be able afterwards to break 
myself without a great deal of trouble. 
Julia. That is very true, mamma; and I will 
remember to correct myself in time. 
Mad. I hope you will, my dear—I have always 
found you willing to listen to the advice which my 
affection has prompted.. I should be extremely 
sorry to hear you talk as a little girl whom I saw 
the other day. 
Julia. How was that, mamma? 
Mad. She can never be persuaded to do any 


than her mother. 


visit to her mother. 
Julia. Otellme, mamma. 





broider it with flowers and it would then be a very 
pretty present to make Miss Verneuil. She is kind 
enough to be willing to accept it, and I should be 
much pleased to witness this mark of gratitude for 
the friendship she shewed you, during your resi- 


dence at her father’s. 
Julia. 
not do it neatly enough for such a purpose. 
Mad. Why not, my daughter? 


broider very prettily, when you are willing to take 


Oh, mamma, I am afraid that I could 


ou can em- 


for her doll. 


replied that she needed no assistance. 


what way. 
Julia. How mamma, for I cannot guess? 


satin into two squares, sewing these together, 


towel, you would not certainly do it as nicely as if; 


Besides, as I just remarked, if my work were of 


thing except in accordance with her own foolish 
notions, and goes so far as to think herself wiser 
I will relate to you an instance 
of her folly, which I witnessed the other day on a 


Mad. Her mother had been so kind as to give 
her a piece of satin to make a frock and petticoat 
She offered to cut them out, but the 
little girl refused her offer, saying that she could 
do them very well herself. Her mother wished 
at least to give her some advice about it, but she 
She 
then went to work, andI defy you to guess in 


Mad. For the petticoat, instead of cutting the 


she cut a round piece of the size of a plate, and 
made a hole in the middle for the head ofthe doll. 
In trying it, she perceived that it did not fit well, 
but was too vain and obstinate to acknowledge it 
—the frock was still worse, and when she per- 
ceived that every body thought the dress ridiculous, 
she began to cry, and asked for another piece of 
satin. Her mother told her that she had no more, 
and that if she had, she should not give her any, 
for fear of sceing it spoiled in the same way. 
Julia. ‘Though she was so naughty, I cannot 
help pitying her; she must have been very 
unhappy. 

Mad. She will be still more so as she grows 
up, unless she cures herself of this foolish pre- 
sumption.. When she is older, she will be con- 
stantly subjected to mortifications and chagrins, 
and unable then to subdue long acquired habits, 
she will be left to deplore through life, the bad 
habits she has contracted in childhood. 

Julia, Mamma, you make me tremble. I give 
myself up to be preserved from so great a 
misfortune. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 


A SCHOLAR TURNED MISSIONARY, 


At a small village, near Exeter, there lived a 
poor ragged boy, who was a parish apprentice, 
and scarcely distinguished for any thing, but his 
ignorance, wickedness, and vicious habits. One 
Sabbath, he happened to enter a meeting house 
at Exeter, when he was very much struck at the 
sight of the building. ‘ Why,’ thought he, ‘ what 
a fine place this is; how nice it looks; and what 
pretty windows; I should like to come here 
again.” He came again, and then he admired the 
seats very much, and thought that he should like 
to come again. The next time he came, his at- 
tention was fixed on the people. ‘Why,’ he 
thought, ‘ how quiet.the people sit, they seem as 
though they were thinking about something; 
they do not keep looking about, and laughing, and 
whispering with one another, like the people I 
have known before. I think I’!l come here again.’ 
He came again, and then he admired the preacher, 
by thinking, ‘ How he keeps talking, he seems to 
be talking about something; he has’nt got a book 
before him, to keep reading. How earnestly he 
talks. I suppose he is talking to the people. I 
should like to come here again.’ When he came 
again, the minister was speaking of the awfulness 
of sin, and the dangerous consequences of re- 
maining in it. The boy’s conscience was alarm- 
ed, and (as he afterwards told the minister) he 
thought himself sinking through the floor, into 
the pit of perdition. He returned from the chap- 
el, exceedingly alarmed, and continued in this 
state of mind about five morths, when he heard 
the minister preach Jesus Christ as the Saviour 
of sinners; the youth returned home very joyful; 
he found peace with God through our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and became a true and sincere Chris- 
tian.- His next object was to learn to read. He 
had indeed often heard of the Bible; and he knew 
it to be a good book, and being desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with it, he, by his own dili- 
gence, and the assistance of a poor old woman, 
who could scarcely see to read at all, was soon 
able to read a chapter out of the Testament tol- 
erably well. 

He was now filled with gratitude and thankful- 
ness for what he had received. ‘ What,’ thought 
he, ‘ can I do for the dear Saviour, who has done 
so much for me. There are many children in 
the neighborhood who cannot read; who know 
nothing of the Bible and of heaven; that are ig- 
norant and wicked asI once was—I’ll go and 
instruct them.’ He went round tothe houses and 
invited the children to come to school; and, ina 
short time, he had no less than three Sabbath 
schools; which he himself successively attended, 
and devoted the few pence or shillings of pocket 
money which he had in defraying the few ex- 














sufficient pains. It is not best to distrust one’s 


hemming them at the top, and running in a string, 











penses. This being done, he thought, ‘ Why, 
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e are many grown up people who cannot 
mn and “wnt of Christ, and of heaven;—I 
should like to go and teachthem. And it was not 
long before he had alse three adult schools. Still 
he was desirous of doing more good; he indeed 
wished, R 

“ To tell to every sinner round, 
What a dear Saviour he had found.’ 

and the thought occurred, ‘that there are many 
people out of England, who know nothing of the 
Bible—of Jesus Christ—and heaven. I wish I 
could go, and tell them of the way of salvation.’ 
These thoughts were in his mind for some time, 
till one day, as he was passing the street, he 
happened to pick up a leaf of an old Evangelical 
Magaizine, on which was printed in large letters, 
the words ‘ Missionary Society.’ Ashe never knew 
any thing of the Soceity, and as the words were 
in a language he did not understand, he carried 
the paper to the minister, to have it interpreted. 
After the minister explained the design of the 
Missionary Society, the youth exclaimed, ‘Never 
did I see such a thing in all my born days, it is 
the very thing I have been wishing for so long.’ 
Here he told the minister his wishes to go abroad, 
jin which the minister did not then concur; but 
the lad would not suffer the subject to rest, he 
applied again and again. After some time, a de- 
putation from the missionary society visited the 
neighborhood, who‘ conversed with the young 
man—sent him to Dr. Bogue’s academy, and, 
(says the narrator, ) this once ragged wicked boy, 
is now no less a person than the Rev. , Mis- 
sionary at [Sabbath School Gleanings. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
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From the Buck’s County Intelligencer. 
Duel between a Bull and a Ram. 


We received a few days ago the following ac- 
count of a battle between a Bull anda Ram. It 
is from the pen of a gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance, who was an eye witness to the greater part 
of the fight; itis, therefore, no fiction, but a 
faithful narration of what really took place. 

On the morning of the 22d inst. as of 
Buckingham township, was feeding his cattle in 
the barn-yard,a large four-year old Bull and a Ram 
came in collision, as each was attempting to pos- 
ses a straggling lock of hay. The latter perceiv- 
ing his expected morsel about to be swallowed by 
his adversary, drew back to the distance of fifteen 
or twenty feet, and with a well directed stroke, 
which sounded like a mall, almost prostrated the 
mighty quadruped. The blow was near being re- 
peated, whenthe Bull retreated, and was pursued by 
the Ram round and round the enclosure, while the 
head and horns of the Ram came bang against 
the side and rear of the Bull, with such oft-repeat- 
ted knocks that he roared vehemently. At last 
coming up to a five rail post fence, he cleared the 
arena and made down an adjoining lane, muttering 
imprecations at every jump. His pursuer, steady 
to his purpose, ran under a bar raised some feet 
ftom the ground, and soon came up with his en- 
raged and frightened antagonist—the head of the 
Ram still approaching (with the precision of an 
engineer) the unprotected part of the fort—while 
every shot of the assailant evidently moved on the 
bulwark, and increased its velocity in open space. 

aving arrived at the boundary ef the course, 
both suddenly wheeled and with the speed of race 
horses came in full view of the farm house—the 
Bull bellowing with rage and fright, the Ram giv- 
ing him a full salute at about every twenty yards. 

he running one eighth of a mile brought them to 
a fence straight across the course. Here the 
bull exhausted and panting for breath, with his 
tongue extended, once more put himself in the 
attitude for battle. His antagonist was instant to 
meet him, but was the more exhausted of the two; 
and the Bull being driven to desperation, with 
frenzied force now became the assailant, and with 
one tremendous thrust, planted one of his horns, 
‘he whole length, in the side of his adversary, just 











behind his shoulder. These terrible pushes were 
several times repeated, and the brave but unfor- 
tunate animal expired instantly. Having slain 
his enemy, he stood gazing at him for some mo- 
ments with ‘‘ dread concern,’ lest he should rise 
again; and when the farmer had reached the spot, 
he found the victor still gazing at his fallen ene- 
my; and unwilling to be driven from the scene of 
action. The Ram was a noble animal ofthe kind. 








RELIGION. 








A Deaf and Dumb Christian. 

Mr. T. C. Teasdale, in a letter to the Editor of the Philadelphia 
Narrator, when describing the exercises of candidates for baptism 
at Norristown, mentions the following interesting fact:— 

Among the number of those who had come to 
tell us what the Lord had done for their souls, was 
a young woman, mute from her birth. She had 
been educated in the ‘ deaf and dumb asylum,’ of 
this city. When it was announced, ‘‘ The candi- 
date now before you is deaf and dumb,” I found it 
a difficult matter to describe my feelings. I thought 
truly, ‘‘ He maketh the prar to hear, and the 
puMB to speak.”” She was able to converse by 
the slate. The principal questions which were 
proposed to her were such as these: ‘‘ What first 
led you to repentance for your sins?”? She an- 
swered, ‘‘ The goodness of God.” ‘Do you 
think that God is just in punishing sinners?’’— 
** Certainly he is.’ ‘‘ For what purpose did 
Christ die?”? ‘* Tosave us from our sins.”’ ‘‘Do 
you think that you have an interest in Christ?” 
‘*T hope Ihave.” ‘‘ Do you sometimes fear lest 
you should be deceived?” ‘‘I am sometimes 
considerably exercised on this matter.” ‘‘ Do 
such doubts and fears continue long at any one 
time?”? ‘I am generally able to get rid of them 
by fervent prayer very soon.”” ‘‘ Do you delight 
in prayer?’’ ‘It affords me much satisfaction.” 
‘‘Can you contentedly neglect prayer?” ‘I 
cannot feel happy unless I pray a great deal.” 
** Are you happy in the prospect of eternity and of 
heaven?” ‘*Qh! yes.” &c. &e. 

It was ascertained by the mother of this young 
lady, thatshe had in times past, been apparently 
deeply exercised on the subject of religion. — 
She was frequently found reading the Bible; and 
all absorbed in divine meditation. Afterwards 
she became very happy, and has continued so 
with little alteration to the present time. She 
said that her daughter had certainly undergone a 
very great change, and she believed her to be a 
sincere Christian. 

—_ — 
MORALITY. 


TOBACCO, 

How much I dislike to see young people use 
tobacco, I am afraid my little readers will never 
know. It always reminds me of the drunkard, 
when I see a youth with a cigar in his mouth, or 
the juice of tobacco dropping from his lips. Did 
the young realise the evil of this disgusting habit, 
I am persuaded they would never begin to indulge 
themselves in the use of tobacco. It not only 
costs them money, but it sometimes destroys their 
health. In company, it makes the brcath disa- 
greeable to those with whom you converse—and 
frequently you will be avoided on that account. I 
never knew a man who used tobacco in any shape, 
but who regretted that he ever commenced the 
practice. People when they are young think it a 
fine thing to chew or smoke, and without looking 
to the consequences, habituate themselves to its 
use, till at last it becomes a second nature. [I re- 
member when I was young, I used to see some of 
my companions, with all the forced manliness 
possible, take from their pockets a junk of tobac- 
co, and put it in their mouths. They felt proud 
of it—thought they were uncommonly smart, and 
deserved not a little praise. And I remember too 
that I thought using tobacco was a mark of man- 
liness, and I felt a strong desire to use it myself. 
I tried once or twice, but it made me so very sick, 























that I threw it away, firmly resolving never to 
touch it again—and to this day I rejoice at my 
resolution. Once in school, I recollect putting a 
quid inmy mouth. After chewing it for a while, I 
felt quite unwell, and laid my head upon the desk. 
As I got no better, I asked the school master if I 
might go home. ‘Yes,’ said he. But he had 
scarcely answered me, when a boy who sat next 
to me arose and said, ‘ Master, he’s been chew- 
ing tobacco!’ ‘ Then he may keep his seat,’ said 
the master. And so I had to sit till school was 
done. I was angry with my playmate for telling 
the master; but I don’t know as I was served worse 
than I ought to have been, considering that I had 
violated the laws of the school. I think that was 
my last attempt at chewing. I cannot tell how 
many coppers it has saved me, which would oth- 
erwise have been spent in the purchase ofthis drug. 
Who knows but that I might now have been a 
drunkard, a nuisance to society, if I had learned 
the habit? I know of no intemperate man who 
does not use tobacco. And some of those who 
thought they were so very smart, when they took 
the tobacco from their pockets in their juvenile 
days, are now degraded beings. Yes, some of 
those very individuals I used to think so manly, 
are now the dregs of society. Their com- 
panions are such as will do no respectable man 
credit to be found with. Think not, then, child- 
ren, that I should not so earnestly guard you 
against the use of this foul drug. I know if you 
take up with my advice, and should live to become 
old, you will say, as I have a hunded times said, 
‘I rejoice that I never contracted the disgusing 
habit.’ To become useful, respectable and happy 
in after life, it requires not alittle independence of 
mind in youth. Keep aloof from those compan- 
ions, whose habits are such as will make them un- 
safe to be your counsellers. But learn from 
age and experience, and you will grow in wisdom, 
and if you live, be instruments of much good to 
the world.—S. S. Instructor. 








OBITUARY... 














Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


ALMIRA H. GILBERT. 


Almira H. Gilbert died at Hillsboro’, N. H. 
August 8th, 1833, aged five and a half years.— 
The melancholy cause of the early death of this 
little girl, should be a warning to children, when 
away from the watchful cye of their dear parents. 
Fourteen days previous to her death, as she was 
returning from school, she climbed upon a stone 
wall, to gather sume apples for her little sister ; 
when she endeavored to get down, her clothes 
caught and she fell ; a large stone rolled over her, 
which would have crushed her instantly, had it 
rested on her; yet it left no very alarming symp- 
toms, except that her little body became most 
dreadfully swollen in a short time. She evidently 
suffered internally, yet we hoped that the wound 
would not prove fatal. In a few days, her suffer- 
ings so increased, that it became evident she could 
not live; and until her most agonizing death, her 
distress of body exceeded all description; yet this 
was borne with a patience and fortitude far beyond 
her years, and which none but God could have 
given, 

Now, dear children, I will tell you about the 
soul, the mind of this little sufferer. She had al- 
ways thought and said much about death and hea- 
ven; it was no new theme to her infant mind.— 
The attentive ear of her mother and other near 
friends had been much interested in her questions 
and conversation; she was often speaking and 
earnestly enquiring about God, and heaven, and 
eternal things. One morning she said to her mo- 
ther, ‘‘ Mamma, I have been thinking this morn- 
ing about dying; when shall I die? and when I 
die, if I am good, shall I live with God?” Ma- 
ny and repeated were her enquiries about the 
soul after death. She was a faithful monitor to 
others, often putting the most pointed, heart- 
searching questions, such as, ‘‘Do you love Jesus, 


Youth’s Companion. 





























’ and to her aunt, one evening, 
where she had 


ma? I love him;’ 
as they walked in the grave-yard, w 
urged her to go, she turned and said, ‘* Do you 
love God, aunt? I love him.” Her conscience 
was ever tender, and she expressed a disgust and 
abhorrence of sin, seldom if ever seen in so young 
a child; she grieved to see others do wrong, and 
would reprove and persuade them to do right, with 
an earnestness that admitted of no refusal. 

Thus you see, dear children, that long before 
the trying providence that took her spirit from its 
earthly house, her soul seemed ripening for Hea- 
ven. 
her recovery, her mother said to her, “* My dear 
child, the Doctor says you cannot live but a short 
time; are you willing to die?” ‘‘O yes,” she said, 
and asked her to find a little favorite hymn she 
had began to learn. Ever after the dreadful dis- 
aster, she appeared composed and deeply inter- 
ested when we talked with her of God, of Jesus, 
and of Heaven. I never shall forget the look and 
manner in which she spoke, the evening after she 
fell. I said to her, ‘‘ How good and merciful was 
God, that he did not take your life instantly.” 
‘© Yes,” said she, ‘‘ and I de love God.” 

I saw her but little after this, yet to those who 
were around her, she said much that left a sweet 
hope and assurance, that her soul has fled to the 
arms of the blessed Saviour. She ever took de- 
light in hearing and reading accounts of good 
children, and it is fondly hoped that this bud of 
sweetest promise has gone to bloom in Heaven— 
and where, my little friend, would you go, should 
death come to you early, and in as dreadful a 
manner as it did to her? 

‘© The voice of this instructive scene, 
Let every heart obey; 

Nor be the faithful warning vain 
Which calls to watch and pray. 

Lord! let us to our Refuge fly! 
Thine arm alone can save: 

Give us, through Christ, the victory, 
To triumph o’er the grave” 
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Loan to a Highwayman, 


A Quaker was stopped between Bedford and London 
by a highwayman, who demanded his money—the 
Quaker aswered, “ well friend, if thou art in want of 
money, I will lend thee some.” 

The same demand and answer were repeated seve- 
eral times, till the highwayman became impatient, and 
the Quaker relunctantly gave up all his cash, which 
was very cnnsiderable. The highwayman then per- 
ceiving the Quaker to have a better horse than his 
own, insisted on changing. The Quaker answered, 
‘© well, friend, if thou thinkest my horse will be of 
more service to thee than thine own, thou shalt have 
him”—and accordingly they exchanged. 

On the Quaker’s arrival in London, he slackened 
the reins of the countryman’s horse, and let the animal 
take his own course—the horse siopped at a livery 
stable in Holborn; the Quaker alighted, and when the 
hostler came, inquired if he knew the horse? The 
hostler answered in the affirmative, and that he belong- 


When her friends had given up all hope of 


humbly trusts, in Jesus. 
only to them, but in a short time, all their children 
(seven in number) became hopefully 
its instrumentality. Thus the old lady had the happi- 
ness to see all her dear family devote themselves to the 
service of God.—.4m. Tract So. Rep. 


their weeping. ‘‘My daughter,” said the old lady, ‘‘ it 
was reading this Tract, and seeing this dear child so 
anxious to understand it, that affected me to tears, and 
I wish it might you.’ She hastily left the room and 
would hear nothing about it, for she and her husband 
were much opposed to religion. Her mother placed 
the Tract where she would see it, and thought she 
might be induced to read it. After several days, she 
took the Tract and read it, and was deeply convicted 
and much distressed on account ofher sins. Butatlength 
she submitted her heart to God, and found joy and 
peace in believing. She now began to feel anxious 
for her husband, but dared not speak to him on the 
subject, as he wasso violently opposed. She took 
the Tract and placed it in his room, hoping he might 
be induced, as she had been, to readit. When he saw 
it, he brought it to her, and inquired, ‘‘ Where did 
this book come from about eternity??? She replied, 
that little T——— had brought it in from the street. 
‘* Have you read it??? said he. ‘* Yes, and I wish you 
would; and then told him what the Lord had done 
for her soul. ‘I will not have such books in the house,” 
said he, ‘* it shall be burnt.” He was about to throw 
it into the fire, but she begged of him not to burn it. 
It was laid up, but the title of the Tract was continual- 
ly ringing in his ears. He could not bear to think of 
eternity, and used every means to banish it from his 
thoughts; but it was in vain—his convictions were 
deep, and he found no peace, till he found it, as he 
This Tract was blessed not 


ious, through 





Parents, pay all your Pennies. 
A few days past, a little girl; a Sabbath scholar, 
clean and neatly dressed, with a sweet countenance, 
came to my store, early in the morning, and ina clear, 
distinct, and quite polite manner, asked for an article, 
saying, * Pa sent no money—will you trust Pa?”— 
I hesitated a moment, looked at the ‘* sweet flower,” 
and asked, ‘‘ Where does Pa live?” “In Grand 
street.”? 1] continued, “* May Itrust Pa??? Her coun- 
tenance answered first, then her words—‘‘ You may 
trust Pa, for he pays all his pennies.”? A good reason, 
thought I—** He pays all his pennies.” ‘+ O yes, sir, 
he pays me every penny he promises.” Then I said, 
‘*{ will trust Pa, because he pays all his pennies.”— 
The little messenger obtained the article on trust, 
bowed gracefully, and went off to her father. The 
father ~~ me. I ask . better test of a father’s 
honesty. Parents, pay all your pennies. 
ii . Christian Advocate. 





Temptation Resisted. 


As a boy was going to Sabbath school, he saw three 
of his companions, who endeavored to persuade him 
to play the truant; but he resolutely resisted the temp- 
tation, and went to school, When the circumstance 
came to be known by his teachers, and the boy was 
asked why he did not comply with the urgent entreat- 
ies of his companions, he answered, “ Because I have 
read in my Bible, ‘ My son, if sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thou not.” Let every boy think of this story, 
when he is tempted to do any thing which he knows 
to be wrong; and like the Sabbath scholar, recollect 
the precepts of the word of God. 





The two little Boys. 
I had been out driving a cart, a few days since, and 











ed to Mr. ——, who lived in —— square. The Qua- 
ker took no further notice, but left the horse and 
his address. 

The next day the highwayman brought the Qua- 
ker’s horse, and told the hostler he had sold his own 
horse, and purchased another—when to his great sur- 

rise, the hostler informed him of his horse being 
rought home and what passed at the time. The 
highwayman went to the Quaker’s house, who accos- 
ted him with ‘ well, friend, hast thou brought the 
money I lent thee?” The highwaymen said he had, 
and falling on his knees, implored mercy and secrecy. 

‘‘ Tlent thee the money,” said the Quaker, ‘‘ because 

my principles allow me net to swear even to a rob- 
bery; I will conceal thy name, in hopes of thy amend- 
ment; beware how thou spendest thy money in future, 
and thou wilt have less occasion to borrow.” 





What a little Boy did. 

A little boy found the Tract ‘ On Eternity,’ in the 
street, and carried it to his pious grandmother to be 
read tohim. As she proceeded, he began to inquire 
concerning eternity, the soul, &c. till both he and his 


—., were in tears. The ungodly mother of 
e child coming into the room, inquired the cause of 


as I was returning home, I met two little boys on the 
road. One of them was a white boy, and the other 
colored, both nearly of one size. I saluted them as I 
nassed along, by saying, ‘‘ How are you, little boys?” 
To which the colored boy replied in a pleasing tone, 
‘Right well, sir;” at the same time smiling and saying, 
“Are you driving cart?” This he performed with a 
firmness, manliness, and dignity that would have done 
honor to his white companion, who passed by in sullen 
silence.—Bethania Palladium. 





Industry and Affection. 

A girl who had been several years in the Sabbath 
school, being questioned as to her late attendance, 
said she had to wait on her mother, who was very ill, 
and who wasa widow, and having other children; 
which led to a visit from the superintendent, and it was 
found that this little girl, but twelve years of age, was 
the chief support of the famlly, alt had been in the 


habit, for two years, of earning the rent every Mon- 
day, being three shillings; to do which she had to walk 
sixteen miles, bringing coals with an ass; and had it 
not been for the industry of this little girl, the family 
would have been in a most destitute situation. 


Ss 





Tue Mortuer.—Bishop Doane, in his sermon on 


the death of Rev. Dr. Wharton, says of him, ‘He js to 
be added, on his own testimony, to the host of great 
and good men who have owed their greatness and 


their goodness under God to a mother’s precepts, pj- 
ety, and prayers. ‘ Many of her parental precepts 
and tender caresses,”’ he says, in a little sketch of his 
first fifteen years, ‘‘are still fresh in my memory, ang 
ey: present her dear image to my mind.” 

ntil 85 years of age, ‘“‘ he was accustomed to 
speak of those benefits with the fervor and susceptibilj- 
ty of youth.” [ Robt. Hall, 





How ro catcn Crows.—Wilson, in his American 
Ornithology, says that crows have been employed in 
catching crows, by the following stratagem :—A liye 
crow is pinned by the wings down to the ground on his 
back, by means of two sharp forked sticks. Thus sit. 
uated, his cries are loud and incessant, particularly if 
any other crows are in view.—These, sweeping down 
about him, are grappled and held fast by the prostrate 
prisoner, with the same instinctive impulse that urges 
a drowning man to grasp at every thing within his 
reach. The game being disengaged from his clutches 
the trap is again ready for another experiment; and 
by pinning down each captive successively, as soon as 
taken, in a short time you will probably have a large 
flock screaming about you, in concert with the outra- 
geous prisoners below. This method of catching crows 
is, I believe, practised in some parts of England to 
catch jays, who make a most violent outcry when 
pinned to the ground.—[ Gleanings in Natural History, 








POETRY. 








[The following very pretty lines are the composition of » 
little girl, in the female department of one of the public 
schools in Cincinnati.— Cincinnati Journal.]} 
WHAT IS PLEASURE ? 
‘ It is,’ I hear a bright butterfly say, 
‘Mid the bells of the lily to revel all day, 
And sip from the cup of-each flowret gay, 
Sweet honey drops, clear and bright. 
‘ To float upon airy and beautiful wings, 
When the air with the sweetest music rings; 
In a rose-bud to sleep, when the nightingale deg, 
And bask in the morning light.’ : 
‘ It is,’ says a wild bounding deer, ‘to leap 
O’er rocks and crags, and mountains steep; 
And drink where the pure, clear waters meet, 
And never grow weary of life: 
‘To recline where the purling stream rolls by, 
And on the green banks securely to lie, 
When the hunter’s horn and the hunter’s ery, 
Is never heard in strife.’ 
* It is,’ says the child, with a laughing eye, 
* To sport with the kite as it rises high, 
Or the trundling hoop as it passes by, 
To grasp with an eager hand.’ 
‘ It is,’ says the Christian, ‘ to love and obey, 
The God who hath made as, and fervently pray; 
When the world and its charms are passing away, 
To have hope of the ‘‘betler land.” 





To a Mother on the death of her Child, 
BY S. G. GOODRICH. 
Beside my window grew a tree, 
And on that tree a bird was bred— 
*T was dear, that little bird to me, 
As the best gifts that earth can shed. 
Its carol came at misty morn 
Into my heart with dreams of love, 
And from its lowly perch of thorn, 
It bore my cheerful thoughts above. 
That little bird, I loved it well, 
Its mellow song, its plumes of gold— 
Each link’d in memory’s mystic cell 
With thoughts of youth, sweet whispers told. 
And oh, I never dreamed to part 
With one so fair, to me so dear,— 
But foudly deem’d ’twould stay, my heart 
With songs of love and peace to cheer. 
But winter came, and in the morn, 
That gentle bird was flown away— 
No music echo’d from the thorn, 
No foot was clinging to the spray! 
*T was gone, and its sweet silver chime, 
To other lands away was borne; 
And happy in its genial clime, _ 
I would not—though my heart be torn— 
I would not wish that bird to stay, 
In this cold land of storm and sleet; 








[N. E. Ch, Herald. 


Yet oft [deem some summer day, 


My little bird once more to meet. _[ Token, 





